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Honors Day awards surpass $11,000 


Minter gets 
title change 


Former technology director, 
Richard T. Minter has been 
appointed dean of the technology 
division. 

Since he assumed the post of 
director in June 1974 the division 
has grown from 1,408 students to 
2,462. 

“My overall duties will remain 
the same for the present,” he 
said. 

The technology division en¬ 
compasses the vocational depart¬ 
ment, technical department and 
allied health (paramedical) pro¬ 
gram. 

“I think we will continue to 
grow at approximately the same 
rate we have been. In fact the 
Texas Government 1202 Com¬ 
mittee has published a goal that 
said by 1982, 50 percent of 
students in college should be in 
vocational, technical education. 

“The programs we have were 
implemented as a result of a need 
in our community.” 

Minter explained TJC, as a 
community college, is responsive 
to community needs. 

“We will continue to grow and 
add new programs and probably 
delete some programs once they 
have served their usefulness.” 


Scholarships and awards rang¬ 
ing from $50 to $1,000, will be 
awarded at the 25th Annual 
Honors Day ceremonies. 

The gifts total more than 
$11,690. 

Honors Day ceremonies will be 
in Wise auditorium at 9:50 a.m. 
April 25, under the direction of 
Vice President I.L. Friedman. 

“The awards will be based on 
grade average, need and overall 
achievement,” said Jerry Leard, 
assistant academic dean and 
chairman of the scholarship and 
awards committee. 

The oldest scholarship, estab¬ 
lished 28 years ago, is the $150 
Mary Wallace Future Teacher 
Scholarship. Wallace was once 
the director of counseling at TJC. 

The newest one to be presented 
is the Ann Adams Scholarship. 
She was the former director of 
Vaughn Hall before her death in 
March of a brain tumor. 

The scholarship will be pre¬ 
sented to a resident of Vaughn 
Hall who has shown scholarship 
and high spiritual values. 

The largest award is the $1,000 
Gilley-Swift Engineering Schol¬ 
arship. 

Other new scholarships include 
the $150 and $100 Robert Dawson 
Memorial Scholarship, $200 I.L. 
Friedman Scholarship, $200 
Marguerite Hercules Scholarship 


and the Tyler Men’s Garden Club 
Scholarship. 

Other scholarships are the $200 
American Association of Univers¬ 
ity Women Graduate Scholarship, 
$150 Bess Carbett Memorial 
Scholarships, $150 Crusaders 
Class Scholarship, $200 Ameri¬ 
can Lung Association Scholarship 
and the $150 George Carmichael 
Memorial Geology Scholarship. 

Also the $100 Mary Tyler 
Moore Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution 
Scholarship, $250 E.A. Ellison 
Memorial Scholarship $60 (per 
semester), En Avant Club Schol¬ 
arship, $150 Isadore Golenternek 
Scholarship, $150 Leo Golenter¬ 
nek Scholarship and the $150 
Sarah and Alexander Golenternek 
Scholarships. 

Also the $250 Granberry Pre- 
Dental Scholarship, $150 Averille 
Greenshaw Home Economics 
Scholarship, $150 Home Builders 
Association Scholarship, $750 
Howe-Bakers Engineers Scholar¬ 
ship, $200 Insurance Women of 
Tyler Scholarship, $100 Junior 
Symphony League Scholarship 
and the $200 Women’s Symphony 
League Scholarship. 

The J.C. Henderson Memorial 
Scholarship will cover tuition cost 
for its recipient. 

Also the $150 Karl’s Cameras 
and Cards Scholarship, $100 


Mental Health Association Schol¬ 
arship, $120 Tyler Legal Secre¬ 
taries Association Scholarship 
and the $300 Tyler Lions Club 
Scholarship. 

Also the $500 Smith County 
March of Dimes Scholarship, 
$120 Optimist Club Scholarship, 
$100 Dick Parks Memorial Elec¬ 
tronics Scholarship and the $100 
Esther Parks Art Scholarship. 

Others are the Apache Belle 
Alumnae Association Scholarship 
(two semesters tuition), $150 Pilot 
Club Scholarship, two $200 Chuck 
Sanderson Memorial Scholar¬ 
ships, $75 Sharon Temple Shrin- 
ers’ Scholarship, $125 Dr. and 
Mrs. L.E. Skinner Scholarship 
and the $250 Smith County Asso¬ 
ciation Scholarship for Retarded 
Citizens. 

Also the $200 Smith County Bar 
Association Scholarship, $300 
Sophomore Surveying Scholar¬ 
ship, $150 Starving Artists of TJC 
Scholarship, $120 Florence and 
Marcus Strum Scholarships and a 
Texas Eastern University Schol¬ 
arship (four semesters tuition). 

Others are the $150 Tyler Art 
League Scholarship, $200 Tyler 
Board of Realtors Scholarships, 
$200 Tyler Desk and Derrick Cub 
Scholarship and the Tyler Sales 
and Marketing Executives Club 
Scholarship. 

Also the $500 George W. Pirtle 


Science and Engineering Schol¬ 
arship, Pirtle Technology Schol¬ 
arships, Tyler Civic Chorale 
Scholarship, the Engineering 
Scholarship Program for Minority 
Community College Graduages* 
$70 Journalism Ex-Student As¬ 
sociation Scholarship. 

A scholarship will be given by 
the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. Its recipient will get 
$60 per college semester attend¬ 
ed. 

Awards to be presented include 
the $250 George A. Foltz Me¬ 
morial Basketball Award, $150 
Junior League of Tyler Art Merit 
Award, Journalism Ex-Student 
Association Award. 

Also the $125 Bob Kinsey 
Electronics Award, $150 Tyler 
Chapter National Secretaries As¬ 
sociation Award, $200 P.C. Pink- 
erton Memorial Award, $100 
Tony Spitzberg Memorial Award 
and the $50 Herschbach Lang¬ 
uage Award and plaque. 

Also the $75 Celendonio Ro¬ 
mero Guitar Award, $200 Angela 
Stansbury Memorial Award, TJC 
Distinguished Speaker Award, 
Rotary Young Citizens Award and 
the Dr. Jean Speller Browne 
Award. 

Also the Mildred Sringer A- 
chievement Award and engraved 

[See Honors Day, p. 6] 


Hair care product 

Young inventor, grandmother hold $30,000 secret 



By ROBERT HARRISON 

In 1963 an 11-year-old market¬ 
ed a hair and scalp conditioner for 
the afro wearer in re-used baby 
food jars. Last year Sol Fro 
products grossed about $30,000. 

Young James Bailey, now a 
TJC sophomore, accidentally dis¬ 
covered the formula for the 
product derived from “complete¬ 
ly natural ingredients,” including 
some 95 herb oils. “Only my 
grandmother in Arkansas and I 
know the formula,” he revealed. 

Bailey admits it is a crazy 
success story. The origin of the 


conditioner dates back to Africa 
and his great-great-great grand¬ 
mother. She wrote a book James 
obtained as a boy. Among many 
cures and anecdotes, the book 
contained the basic formual for 
his products. 

Concerning the book, Bailey 
said, “90 percent of the formulas 
were successful.” The work had 
been reprinted by his grand¬ 
mother in Arkansas, Bailey add¬ 
ed. 

He was allowed to experiment 
in laboratories at TJC and Texas 
College. 


He set out to find a market for 
his product. “I bought about 
6,000 jars of baby food,” Bailey 
laughingly recalled. After empty¬ 
ing the containers and transferr¬ 
ing the hair conditioner, Bailey 
approached Phillip’s grocery in 
Tyler, asking for a display shelf. 

It was granted and eventually 
sales spread to the Tyler Fish 
Market and E-Z way groceries. 

“I sold it for 30 cents a bottle,” 
he explained. “I made about 
$1,000 that first year.” 

“It was hard at first,” Bailey 
remembers. “A lot of people 
laughed at it.” 


Ancient African recipe 

Tyler sophomore Janies Bailey demonstrates invented himself from an old recipe of his 

great-great-great-grandmother. [Staff photo by 
Randy Price] 


his hair care products to sophomore Joan Hart. 
Bailey manufactures the Sol Fro products he 


Today Bailey and nine em¬ 
ployees manufacture and distrib¬ 
ute his products to many states 
including California and New 
York, especially southern states. 

He and a friend operate a plant 
behind Bailey’s home in Tyler. 
He also owns a plant in Selman 
City. Eight regional salesman 
complete the personnel staff. 

Currently three products are 
sold under the initials JBL. The 
original hair and scalp conditioner 
combines a pressing oil, scalp oil 
and conditioner together. It is 
unusual in its 3-in-l offer. 

The formula is patented in 
Washington, D.C., Bailey added, 
“but it’s so long not all of it could 
be filed.” 

This conditioner “stimulates 
the growth of the hair,” he said. 
It also thickens and gives more 
body to the afro, plus helping heal 
sores in the scalp. 

Sol Fro glycerin hair relaxer is 
mainly for permanents, Bailey 
commented. By decreasing the 
amount of acid in permanents it 
makes them last longer and saves 
the customer money. 

Bailey also manufactures Sol 
Fro shampoo. It is organic and 
derived from a cactus plant, he 
remarked. “It is close to a balsam 
but has no color dye, only natural 
color.” 

Bailey stressed that all his 
products are harmless because 
“there are no chemicals in 
them.” 

He emphasized his products 
are the only ones of their kind 
certified by the U.S. government, 
insuring good quality. Sol Fro 
products are sold through many 
stores including Skaggs-AIbert- 
son, K-Mart, Affiliated Foods and 
Drug-Save. 

He plans a national hair styles 


show at Harvey Hall to rate the 
top products used by black Amer¬ 
icans. Sol Fro placed second at 
the show last year in Shreveport 
and Bailey hopes it can gain top 
crown this time. 

“Dermatologists from all over 
will be the judges,” he said. “All 
beauty salons are invited.” Bailey 
also announced a Miss Sol Fro 
pageant to be held afterwards. 

Now 25 years old, James Bailey 
has advanced considerably from 
his first business encounters in 
1963. 

He explained 50 percent of his 
profits go to church organizations 
and charities. The remainder 
constitute salaries and expenses 
needed to keep his company in 
business. Bailey himself collects 
no personal income from sales. 

He is a disabled veteran and 
receives government benefits. 
Epileptic seizures prevent him 
from holding down a public job, 
so he became an entrepreneur to 
“give me something to do. It 
keeps me from getting lazy.” 

Who says free enterprise isn’t 
thriving? 


Correction 


Pre-registration for the fall 
semester will be from 8 a.m.-8 
p.m. Monday and Tuesday and 
from 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Wednes¬ 
day through Friday, says Tom 
Tooker, director of guidance and 
counseling. 

The TJC News erroneously 
reported that pre-registration 
hours ended at 8 p.m. each week 
night. 

Also, foreign students should 
continue to pre-register with 
Counselor Eugene Long, not 
Mary Peddy as the earlier news 
story indicated. 
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Tuition tax credits can 
give relief to students 

The House of Representatives Ways and Means Committee 
has approved tuition tax credits of up to $250 a year for college 
and vocational school students. 

A tax credit is subtracted directly from taxes owed, as 
opposed to a deduction or exemption which is subtracted from 
income before taxes are calculated. 

The credit would go only to full time students at least four 
months a year or half-time students who go to school at least 
eight montns a year. 

After debate, the committee rejected tax credits for 
eiementary and secondary pupils. 

The Committee’s plan would work like this: 

Parents or students would be allowed to claim a credit of 25 
percent of a year’s college tuition, up a maximum $100 per 
student for the period between Aug. 1 and Dec. 31, 1978, $150 
in calendar 1979 and $250 in 1980 and later years. 

Everyone could claim the credit regardless of income level. 
There would be no limit on the number of students in one family 
who could claim the credit. 

The proposal must now be passed in the House and Senate 
and avoid a likely presidential veto. 

House consideration of tuition tax credits has been blocked in 
the House before by House leaders. Health Education and 
Welfare Secretary Joseph Califano has lobbied strongly against 
it. 

The Senate, however, has been strongly in favor of tax credits 
and this may effect the outcome of the vote in the House. 

If the bill does make its way into law it would provide some 
relief for college students and their parents. 

Although TJC’s tuition is moderate, the cost of textbooks, 
room and board and other away-from-home expenses makes 
college anything but cheap. 

The tax credit would help the full-time student who can’t 
work many hours and carry a full load of courses. 

It might be a financial incentive for students to continue in 
college and others in the community to start seeking a degree. 

And it would be a blessing to parents with more than one 
child in college. 

Since this bill directly affects you, let your congressman know 
how you stand on it. 


College grads get 
more for the money 




By ALLISON LOW 

Your college education could 
have a profound effect on the 
quality of your family life. 

A college education is worth at 
least three times what it costs, 
according to a United Press 
International article by Patricia 
McCormack. Today's investment 
in college is $85 billion a year. 

But more than money returns 
on this investment. 

Non-monetary benefits such as 
persorfal development and life 
enrichment, advancement of 
knowledge and the arts and 
satisfaction are cited by Dr. 
Howard Bowen, economist in 
higher education. 

“The most significant benefit of 
college is its good effect on the 
family," Bowen said. “College 
appears to have profound effects 
on the quality of family life." 

Offspring of men and women 
who marry as a result of romances 
started on campus are higher 
achievers and get more educa¬ 
tion. These families tend to have 
fewer children. 

College education narrows tra¬ 
ditional differences between the 
sexes in interests, attitudes and 
behavior patterns. College edu¬ 
cated persons tend to marry 
persons of similar educational 
levels and at an older age. 

Education helps the careful 
rearing of children. 

As a college graduate, you will 
know how to enjoy yourself. 

College graduates tend to be 
less addicted to television than 
others and are more inclined to 
read. Other ways college grad¬ 
uates spend their leisure time is 


engaging in adult education, at¬ 
tending cultural events and par¬ 
ticipating in the arts. 

As a college educated person 
you will be on the average 
healthier than others. 

You will become a relatively 
efficient consumer and get some¬ 
what higher returns from your 
given level of income than other 
people. 

Your college education will 
probably affect your political 
views and your participation in 
politics. 

College produces moderate 
shifts toward liberal views and 
ideological thinking and shifts 
toward greater interest and in¬ 
volvement in political and public 
affairs. College educated persons 
are also more active in community 
affairs and have a greater inclina¬ 
tion to vote. 

A college educated person 
gains strength in social maturity 
with an increase in self-assurance 
and confidence. 

College will heighten your hu¬ 
man understanding by reducing 
your prejudices, authoritarianism 
and dogmatism. 

Should higher education ex¬ 
pand, despite critics’ views to 
contrary? Bowen replied: 

“Certainly. Expanding and re¬ 
tooling will continue to be good 
for individuals and for society— 
just considering the effects on the 
family alone. 

“There are still a great many 
persons who want to be in college 
who aren't there. 

“To argue against expansion, 
to argue that there aren’t enough 
jobs is to argue that people should 
be kept ignorant." ft. 


Apathy registers 33.9 percent 

41.5 percent in informal survey favor ERA 


By JON RUSSELL GALBREATH 

If an informal campus survey 
reflects the mood of the nation, 
the proposed Equal Rights A- 
mendment to the Constitution, 
should be ratified. 

Of 106 students and faculty 
members surveyed, 44 were in 
favor of passage, 36 were unde¬ 
cided or unconcerned and 26 were 
against passage. 

Ratification by three more 
states is needed for the amend¬ 
ment to take effect. 

In short, the amendment says 
equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied because of 
sex, gives Congress the power to 
enforce the amendment and 
specifies that it is to take effect 
two years after ratification. 

The reason those in favor 
named most often was that eve¬ 
ryone should be paid the same 
wage for the same work, regard¬ 
less of sex. 

Typing instructor Joann Rich¬ 
ardson’s comment was typical: “1 
feel all persons should have an 
equal right to success, but they 
should earn that right and not 
have it given to them." 

Other varied opinions were 
voiced in favor of passage of the 
amendment. 

Tyler freshman Tom Deibel: 
“They should have the right to 
equal opportunity but if they want 
equal rights-it should go to all 
degrees.” 

English instructor Loretta Mc- 
Gehee: “I believe that women 
should share in the benefits 


available to citizens of the United 
States. Many women share the 
responsibilities of this society. 
They should likewise share in the 
benefits and privileges." 

Freshman Jerry Francis of Ore 
City: “I think if a woman has the 
‘ability,’ and is willing, she does 
have the equal right." 

Freshman Denise Hawthorne 
of Wortham: “We, as American 
citizens, are said to have freedom 
and freedom to me is having the 
right to do as one wishes so long 
as it doesn’t interfere with oth¬ 
ers.” 

Freshman Shirley D. Turner of 
Tyler: “Women should have the 
same equal rights as men but I 
feel that if a woman can’t handle 
a job she should leave it alone and 
the next woman probably can 
handle it. Some of them are better 
workers than men and still the 
men are getting the money.” 

Freshman Larry Goodwyn of 
Tyler: “Women should have all 
the rights of men. Women, 
however, are no doubt the weaker 
sex. As long as they retain their 
position domestically, I see .no 
reason why they shouldn’t be able 
to do everything a man does, 
including go to waf.” 

Freshman Robert Schack of 
Tyler: “...just so long as it 
doesn’t break up the family.” 

Sophomore Doug Russell of 
Tyler: “Anyone who has the 
ability in a given field, deserves a 
chance in that field and should be 


treated with equal respect. I don't 
think standards should be lower¬ 
ed to achieve equality though 
because I feel that it defeats the 
purpose." 

Sophomore Dale A. Lovegrove 
of Dallas: “Certainly women 
should have the same rights and 
privileges as men enjoy. Em¬ 
ployment opportunities should be 
distributed among the most cap¬ 
able human beings, not just 
among the most capable men. 
Right on for the ERA. It should 
have been a part of our constitu¬ 
tion a long time ago.” 

Sophomore James M. Kuyen- 
dall II of Mineola: “I believe in 
equal rights for women but I don’t 
think they realize what they are 
asking for.Equality at work is one 
thing—equal pay for equal posi¬ 
tion. 

“What women do not realize to 
a full extent is that should there 
be any armed conflicts, they too 
will have to go and fight. And 
then just as equally, they too will 
be subject to bleed and die.” 

Among the reasons given for 
opposing the amendment are: 

Freshman Carla Cox of Gunter: 
“1 am against the ERA personally 
because I feel that it would hurt 
more than help women. 

“The only thing I can agree 
about is equal pay for equal work, 
but many employers will turn that 
around and use it against us and 
say ‘if you can’t do the work, then 
get out,’ and then try to stick a 
woman with a job that she can’t 


physically do. 

“Personally I wouldn’t like the 
idea of being able to be drafted. I 
like being treated like a lady and 
the sooner these ‘libbers’ quit 
trying to run the place, the better 
off we’ll be." 

Freshman Craig Welch of Ty¬ 
ler: “There are a few points in the 
amendment that would work but 
most if it I disagree on.” 

Sophomore Greg Bonsall of 
Lindale: “ERA is an unfortunate 
trend that today’s women have 
sliddin into. They cry unfair, 
unconstitutional, discrimination, 
etc. For what reason do they cry? 

“Society today neither de¬ 
mands nor wants these self-right¬ 
eous women to head our country. 
Is it equality they are looking for 
or is it the lust for power and 
riches. These liberal, bumbling 
women are merely on an ego trip 
trying to prove themselves wor¬ 
thy, which they are if they could 
come to realize that. Finally, any 
woman who denies the biblical 
truth, which is the only truth, is 
lacking all human qualities.” 

Sophomore Gail McCaslin of 
Jacksonville: “I might be classed 
as narrow or old fashioned, but I 
believe in a job paying well for all 
at guidelines according to skills, 
not social differences. I should 
have a say in the fact to draft 
women or not since that might 
affect my daily life. 

“1 also do not see men and 
women as equals. I like my 


privacy and I enjoy the fact I am 
special due to the fact I am a girl. 
I don’t feel hospitals should ever 
go with men and women in the 
same room. It’s just not ethical." 

Sophomore Jerry Painter of 
Tyler: “Men and women were 
given equality by God. The ERA 
is a lot more than simply equal 
rights for women. And its that 
part that goes beyond the rights 
of women and against the teach¬ 
ings of the Bible that I’m a- 
gainst.” 

Freshman Annette Edwards of 
Tyler: “A lady’s place is at home 
unless she decides otherwise, but 
a man is supposed to be the 
dominant species.” 

Freshman Sharon Thompson of 

Tyler: “People who want to work 
and have the skill deserve the job 
regardless of sex and without an 
amendment to the Constitution.” 

Freshman Pam Moody of Lub¬ 
bock: “A woman belongs at home 
with her husband and family. 
Jobs are good equal opportunities 
but not wars and all that!" 

Sophomore Rhonda Moore of 
Winnsboro: “I like being put on a 
pedestal.” 

Freshman Lester Wayne Dixon 
of Beaumont: “1 believe in equal 
pay for equal work but that’s 
about it because most women, 
liberated or not, will hunt up a 
man to change their tire or some 
other work that is really work. 
Also, I doubt if many women 
would want to go to war anyway.” 
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In review 

Newman blasts pompous language, advocates conciseness 


By JON RUSSELL GALBREATH 

Long time newsman Edwin 
Newman in “A Civil Tongue” 
demonstrates how people, in an 
attempt at sophistication, try to 
enhance their vocabulary—only 
to destroy a language that is 
simple and straightforward. 

The book is a sequel to “Strict¬ 
ly Speaking.” 

Many persons need to have a 
translator to be understood. Their 
jargon is obscure, turgid, pon¬ 
derous and overblown. It conceals 
more than it tells. 

Newman gives examples: 

“A Puerto Rican scholar 
writes, “Our children currently 
have no viable role models to 
emulate,’ *—heroes. 

“...done in contradiction to the 
statutes.”—breaking the law. 

“In order to improve security, 
we request that, effective im¬ 
mediately, no employees use the 
above subject doors for ingress 
and egress to the building.”— 
don’t open these doors. 

Although the book is about the 
abuse of the English language, 
many other subjects are touched 
on, such as privacy: 

“When Betty Ford was asked 
what her reaction would be if her 
daughter had an affair, she 
replied she wouldn’t be surpris¬ 
ed. I thought the proper reply 
was, ‘none of your business.’ I 
certainly regarded it as none of 
mine.” 

He spares no one: 

“Sociologists are people who 
pretend to advance the cause of 


knowledge by calling a family a 
microcluster of structured role 
expectations or a bounded plural¬ 
ity of role-playing individuals. 
Among sociologists, a civil tongue 
is all but unknown. 

“Over the years, heads of state 
and heads of government have 
convinced themselves that their 
countries will lose prestige, and 
so will they, if they do not claim 
the right to deliver tedious 
speeches whenever possible.” 

He points out the misuse of 
words. 

For instance, “Henry Kissin¬ 
ger foresaw the time when the 
United States might ‘become an 
isolated fortress island in a hostile 
and turbulant global sea.” 

Newman contends that would 
require “more cooperation than 
Mexico and Canada are likely to 
offer. The global sea, a perfectly 
round body of water, has so far 
been produced only under labor¬ 
atory conditions.” 

Also: 

—“Will Paris Talks Produce 
Dialogue?” 

—“Lengthy brief.” 

—“Friendly confrontation.” 

Newman suggests those having 
nothing or little to say should do it 
in as few words as possible 
instead of attempting to use the 
entire dictionary: “We came, we 
saw, we established a maximum 
presence.” 

At the Democratic convention 
in 1976, a reporter asked Amy 
Carter, 8-year-old daughter of 
Rosalynn and Jimmy, whether 
she had a message for the 


I When is right wrong, J 
leftsometimes right?! 


| By LAURA MULLEN 

I I The dictionary defines 

ambidexterous as being a- 
ble to use both hands with 
equal ease. 

But some things I do 
lefthanded I cannot do e- 
§ qually as well with my right 

|| hand and vice versa. 

:| Most people agree left- 

11 handedness is not an afflic- 
1 tion. 

| But as a bidexterous 

M person I will admit it has its 
humorous aspects. 

As when you shop for a 
;§ pair of shoes and you 
extend your left foot but the 
|| experienced salesman has 
|f the right shoe in his hand. 
!|| Muddled he fumbles in 

§f the box for the left shoe 
dropping the right one on 
top of it. 

Laughter in these situa- 
|| tions is uncalled for. You sit 
If there with a look that says, 
“1 thought everyone tried 
the left shoe first. You must 
be new.” 

Or when you’re asked to 
set the table in another’s 
home and you hear, “Who 
set the table backwards?” 

You start to say “1 did’’ 
then you realize for south-. 
paws it isn’t backwards, 
just for northpaws. 

Or you’re taking tennis 
lessons from a righthanded 
instructor. 


The instructor says, || 

“You hold the racket like || 

this, firmly” with his right m 

hand gripping the handle. ff 

“This is awkward” you || 

say, switching it to your left f| 

hand. f§ 

Your instructor looks at ff 

you dumbfounded, walks f| 

off the court mumbling f| 

something that sounds like, f| 

“I just remembered an ff 

important appointment. ffj 

Sorry.” || 

Or you have been elected ' p 

president of the Parent |i 

Teachers Association and || 

the person swearing you in 
says, “Place your left hand |f 

on the Bible, raise your || 

right hand and repeat after 
me.” §| 

“No, your left hand on || 

the Bible,” he says as you p 

automatically place your ff 

right hand on the Bible. 

And when you’re in class ff 

and your teacher asks, “All 
in favor of ‘something’ to 
raise their right hand.” ’ || 

You get this, “Don’t you 
know your right from your 
left?” look when your left 
hand shoots up in the air 
automatically. 

Then there are those who 
say it is a handicap. 

But I like to believe it’s 
merely an amusing differ- || 
ence. §§ 

Those who agree please 
raise their left hand. 





children of America. Said Amy: 
“No.” Now, that’s the way to 
talk. 

“In May, 1960, the Big Four- 
Eisenhower, Krushchev, de 
Gualle, MacMillian—meeting in 
Paris, broke up when Francis 
Gary Powers and his U-2 aircraft 
were shot down over the Sov ! A 
Union. 

A reporter asked Ambasaauut 
Bohlen whether the U-2 would be 
used again. Bohlen looked at him 
with mild impatience. ‘It is a 
blown instrument,’ he said. 

“Five words. A complete 
answer.” 

Newman mentions some new 
words he expects the government 
to soon add to the language. 

Hopeandaspirations, necesa- 
ryandessential, unnecessary and- ‘ 
superflous, fairandequitable, 
goalsandobjectives, helpandas- 


sistance, promptandspeedy and 
adviceandcouncil. 

Although the book is directed 
at a serious problem caused by 
our massive bureaucratic society 
it is also humourous. He simply 
asks that people speak with a 
“civil tongue” and describes 
exactly what he means by the 
term. 

“A civil tongue...means to me 
a language that is not bogged 
down in jargon, not puffed up 
with false dignity, not studded 
with trick phrases that have lost 
their meaning. 

“It is not falsely exciting, is not 
patronizing. 

“Does not conceal the small¬ 
ness and triteness of ideas by 
clothing them in language ever 
more grandoise, does not seek out 
increasingly complicated con¬ 


structions. 

“It treats errors in spelling and 
usage with a decent tolerance but 
does not take them lightly. 

“It is not merely a stream of 
sound that disc jockeys produce, 
in which what is said does not 
matter so long as it is said without 
a pause. 

“It is direct, specific, concrete, 
vigorous, colorful, subtle, and 
imaginative when it should be, 
and as lucid and eloquent as we 
are able to make it. 

“It is something to enjoy.” 

Although the book is boring in 
many places—because of exten¬ 
sive quoting of official speeches 
and documents—it does make for 
relaxed reading and should be 
required of any who plan to 
communicate with the native 
tongue. 


Backspace 

Proud auto owner bemoans 

gs, sparrows, cats 


By SCOTT FINLEY 

Spring is definitely in the 
air—pollen assails one’s senses, 
10 speeds go whizzing down the 
streets and people are washing 
cars. 

Many ways exist for washing 
cars, all of them wrong. 1 had a 
friend once who when compli¬ 
mented on the shine of his car, 
merely shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “It rained.” 

Smart guy. 

One way to clean your auto is to 
take it to a car wash and lay out 
two bucks worth of quarters. This 
is great—especially if you happen 
to have eight quarters burning a 
hole in your pocket. Here’s what 
you get: 

A high-powered blast of hot 
soapy water, guaranteed to re-ar- 
range the pin-striping on your 
finish. 

A rinse cycle that lasts long 
enough to get the soap off of the 
front grille. 

A hot wax cycle that coats car, 
windows, glasses, shoes, skin and 
the motorcyclist in the next stall. 

Finally, as the last insult, the 
interior of your car is wet where 
the water spray penetrated the 
hinges of your doors. For an extra 
few quarters you can get some 
paper rags to wipe the vehicle 
down with, about the way you’d 
dry off the Queen Mary with a 
sponge. 

That’^ a car wash. 

An alternative is washing it 
yourself. 

Choose a pretty Saturday 
morning and position the car in 
your driveway. Then re-position it 
when Mom has to take the 
station wagon to the grocery. 

Again when brother has to take 
the Ford out into the world. 

Once more when Pop has to get 
the van out of the garage, then 
again while he puts up the VW. 

Once the driveway is cleared 
and you’ve added re-fueling the 
car to the day’s chores, get the 
garden hose—hopelessly tangled 
and leaking, of course. 

The next step, after subduing 
the gigantic green rubber boa 
constrictor, is to spray the car 
completely. Try not to feel too 
embarrassed when the hose gets 
revenge by squirting you squarely 
in the seat of the pants. 


After wetting down the car, get 
the detergent in the handy 
squeeze bottle and apply it libe¬ 
rally to the car, yourself, three 
cats and the garbage cans. Rub 
into a frothy amount of suds and 
then wash off. 

Don’t forget the cats and the 
garbage cans. 

Replace the hose—throwing it 
over the back fence is usually the 
easiest method—and hunt a can 
of commercial car wax in the 
garage. 

Stanley had an easier time of it 
finding Livingstone than you will 
of finding a usable can of wax. 
After breaking your fingernails 
and the blade of an old Cub Scout 
knife, you will likely discard four 
cans and find remnants in three 
others. 

You then polish by hand in the 
sun that suddenly appears from 
nowhere. By the time you’re 
through, you feel as if you’re 
about to have a heat stroke. 

But isn’t it beautiful? Not a 
speck of dirt anywhere—the 
chrome shines, the vinyl top 
gleams, the windows sparkle. 
You locate a whisk broom and 
sweep the inside of the car. 

A marvel to behold—but what 
about that empty fuel gauge? 
Best to put some gas in before 
your hot date that night. 

You jump in, roll down the 
window, turn up the tape player 
and take off for the pumps, 
feeling cool in your stylin’ shades 
and clean car. 


WW II ended 33 years ago, but 
apparently no o&£ thought to tell 
the squadron of Japanese beetles 
that do a kamikaze number on 
your clean windshield. The wip¬ 
ers and cleaning solution work 
just as Detroit intended, by 
spreading bug all over your 
windshield. y~- 

At the gas station, the pump 
nozzle sticks in your tank only to 
burp 23 cents worth of gasoline 
down the side of your car in a 
wide oily swath. 

On the way home a renegade 
flight of sparrows does their 
imitation of “12 O’Clock High” 
and dots your hood and top with 
white spot bombs. 

Safe in your own driveway at 
last—but three cats are still 
planning revenge for having been 
soaped earlier. By the time you 
come out again for your date, the 
hood and vinyl top are now 
sporting, in addition to the white 
camouflage, a criss-cross trail of 
dirty paw prints. 

No time to wash it off. The 
radio tells you that there’s a 20 
percent chance of rain and clear 
skies above. After covering three 
miles it’s pouring like Noah. 

When Sunday morning rolls 
around, the car you slaved over 
looks like a junkyard case. 
Love’s labors lost... 

Face it. Washing a car ranks 
high on the top 10 list of 
non-productive chores. 

I’m going to start riding my 
bicycle more often. 
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A campuswide Field Day proved Delta Upsiion fraternity 
members can run on three legs and pull on a rope better than 
they can eat pie or throw cow chips. It also proved they could be 
grand champs. Other winners were the men’s division of 
Wesley Methodist Foundation, second; Alpha Tau Alpha, third; 
Yangs and Wesley’s women’s division, fourth. Clockwise from 
top lefts Gwen High dances through tires during obstacle race. 
Crowds watch, then eat. Unidentified participant chins in 
obstacle race. Darrell Manning, foreground, and Gethry Walker 
strain in tug of war. In cowchip throwing, Law Enforcement took 
first; DUs second; Future Farmers of America, third. In 
three-legged race, DUs were first; Yangs, second; Wesley men, 
third. In pie eating contest, Weslej was first; Chargers second, 
DUs third. In tug of war, DUs took first; Wesley second; Yangs 
third. [Staff photos by Charles Mitchell] 
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Mart open mid-week Sororities can go national smoothly’ 


to show art for sale 


The Art Mart is open from 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday to all students 
wanting to buy or display art and 
craft works. 

Members of the Art Club can 
display and sell art and crafts in 
the mart in Genecov 100A. 

“Any student can join the Art 
Club,’’ said Melissa Smith, ce¬ 
ramics art student from Lindale. 
“The fee is $2 a semester.’’ 

Pictures ranging in price from 
$25-$30 for oils and $20-$70 for 
water colors are for sale. 

Also ceramics from $2-$10, 
hand-woven belts from $5-$7, 
stationery at $3.50, vases with 
dried flowers from $6.50-$7, 
hand-woven tapestry at $75, 
macrame flower pot holders from 
$1.50-$20 and a cat made of wax 
for $10. 

Students set prices for their 
works sold through the mart. The 
acceptance committee agrees or 
points out where the student can 
lower or raise the price. 

“People say our works are 
expensive,’’ said Rhonda Riley, 
president of the Art Club. “But 
because of their quality we feel 
the price is justified.’’ 

Rules for acceptance of works 
sold through the mart are: 

1. All works must be original. 
No copies or ready to assemble 
kits. 

2. Works must be displayed 
neatly or in frames. 

3. Works must be approved by 
the acceptance committee. 

“A percentage of the profits 


from the sale of works go into the 
Art Club Scholarship fund,’’ said 
Charline Wallis, Art Club spon¬ 
sor. 

“At present we are screening 
students for a recipient of the 
scholarship.’’ 


By JUDI WEBBER 

Affiliating with the national 
organization does not mean cutt¬ 
ing all ties with the local sorority 
chapter. And for all their ad¬ 
vantages, sororities aren’t for 
everybody. 

Members of the Tyler Panhel- 
lenic Society heard these points 
emphasized by Debbie Minton, 


Applications for Belles 
come from Alaska to Idaho 


Applications for next year’s 
Apache Belles are coming in from 
all over the United States, includ¬ 
ing Anchorage, Alaska, and Boi¬ 
se, Idaho, said Director Anna 
Carpenter. Although most of the 
girls are from Texas, the group’s 
fame is apparently nationwide. 

“Being in the Super Bowl is a 
big boost,’’ Carpenter explained. 
She displayed a thick stack of 
cards from her files, with several 
names written on each. A recruit¬ 
ing team, composed of Carpenter 
and several counselors, visits 
area schools to find interested 
students. 

“Any woman student at TJC is 
eligible for the Belles, but not 
every one can become one. She 
needs to be a good dancer and 
have the appropriate weight and 
bone structure.’’ 

There is a five-week training 
period beginning July 16 during 
which qualified members are 
chosen, Carpenter explained. The 
girls stay at Claridge Hall and 
practice twice daily. 


Madelyn Sobel wins 1st place 
in dental hygiene competition 


First place winners in local 
American Dental Hygiene Asso¬ 
ciation competition were dental 
hygiene majors Madelyn Sobel of 
Carrollton and Jan Perot of 
Shreveport for their presentation 
“Myofunctional Therapy.’’ 

They were in a competitive 
program where teams of dental 
hygiene students give a five-min¬ 
ute presentation on a subject 
concerning dental hygiene. 

Their presentation showed 
clinical signs of a deviate swallow 
and a button test to determine the 
strength of the orbicularis muscle 
of the mouth. 

Second place went to Jan 
Westbrook of Paris and Teresa 
Tipps of Padadena for “Speech 
Screening,’’ testing for proper 
speech at certain age levels and 
how to correct a speech problem. 

Third place went to Kathy 
Jacobs of Dallas and Deanna 
Miller of Garland for “Swallow 
Right, Smile Bright,’’ a demon¬ 


stration of the importance of 
establishing a correct swallow in 
the beginning. 

Presentations were talks and 
skits. 

“Some girls researched their 
presentations for two months,’’ 
said class historian Mary Kay 
Kelsheimer. “The girls are very 
proud of what they have done.’’ 

The presentations were judged 
by such criteria as whether the 
subject matter presented in the 
table clinic reflects accurate and 
current information and if it had a 
clearly defined theme and estab¬ 
lished a rapport with the audi¬ 
ence. 

Judges in the local competition 
were Director of Dental Hygiene 
Pamela Wood and County Health 
Dental Hygienist Kathy Thomas. 

Other presentations were 
“Sleeping Beauty’s Castle,’’ a 
puppet show directed at children, 
and “Sweeten Your Sweets.’’ 


McDonald’s® 
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and regular order of fries 
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Selection for the training period 
will begin in three weeks, with 
approximately 90 to 100 girls 
chosen. 

Those who have been in drill 
teams or dancing classes in their 
hometowns “are greatly aided’’ 
in being qualified. But those 
“who haven’t had any dancing 
can make it,’’ Carpenter added. 

“We look for girls to have a 
wholesome look, to be able to take 
responsibility and learn leader¬ 
ship. We don’t want any stars. No 
one girl should stand out above 
the others.’’ 

Besides performing, Belles 
learn “how to meet people, to 
have good posture and how to 
walk gracefully,’’ among other 
objectives. “Self-discipline is 
most important.’’ 

The Apache Belles carry three 
credit hours a semester, but offer 
no scholarships. “Just to be in 
the organization is an honor in 
itself,’’ Carpenter said. 

Concerning next year, she an¬ 
nounced, “The sky is the limit.’’ 
A tea for girls in the Tyler school 
district is to be held in April. 

“Our first Cowboy game will be 
Aug. 19 when Dallas plays Hous¬ 
ton.’’ 


outgoing president of Chi Omega 
at Baylor University, and Martha 
Gilley, recommendations chair¬ 
man for Tyler’s alumni sorority 
groups, when they spoke to 125 in 
the Teepee. 

“Changing over to a national 
organization does not mean that 
you will lose all of the things that I 
know local chapters hold import¬ 
ant,’’ senior accounting major 
Minton assured her audience. 

Many times the local chapter’s 
colors are changed to those of the 
national fraternity, but the local 
group is allowed to keep special 
initiations, songs, symbols and 
pledge routines. 

Girls in a major area of study 
that requires much study or those 
deeply involved in other activities 
will not have the time that is 
required to pledge a sorority, 
Gilley warned. 

“Find out beforehand if this is 
what you want,’’ she said. 

In explaining the transition to 
national membership, Minton 
said: 

“I know all schools are not 
alike, but this is one example of a 
change we experienced when our 
sorority at Baylor went national. 

“We have always required our 
pledges to memorize the local 
history and founders of our 
chapter. When we changed over 
they were required to memorize 
the national history, too. But we 
felt it was important that they 
retain pride in and an under¬ 
standing of how their local chap¬ 
ter came to be.’’ 

Students go to college as an 
individual, Minton explained, but 
they then must learn to become a 
unit group, working with each 
other. That is an advantage of 
joining a sorority. 

Pledging a sorority does not 
hinder a prospective member’s 
studies, she said. On the con¬ 


trary, they are assigned a certain 
number of hours a week to spend 
in study hall. 

Pledge masters stress develop¬ 
ing campus relations as well as 
encouraging close relations be¬ 
tween pledges and members, 
Minton said. “These skills deriv¬ 
ed from being in a group will 
benefit us later in life.’’ 

Gilley gave helpful hints on 
going through rush. 

“Attend a Panhellenic meet¬ 
ing. There you will find out what 
to wear, what types of parties you 
can expect, and you will find out 
about invitations.’’ 

She instructed students to find 
an alum—woman who used to be 
in a sorority—who could go into a 
bit more detail with them about 
what to expect. 

Do’s and don’ts for rush in¬ 
clude a reminder not to call 
somebody and have them re¬ 
commend you. She also warned 
against complementing a woman 
on a sorority just to get in. 

What upset her most during 
rush, Gilley said, was when 
someone came to her and told her 
they were thinking about pledg¬ 
ing, but if they didn’t like it they 
would drop out. 

“This is a very hurtful thing. 
That person is taking the place of 
someone who probably really 
wanted to join.’’ 
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SS deduction now can benefit family later 


Single college women shouldn’t 
resent Social Security deductions 
from their pay checks, says the 
local district manager of the 
Social Security Administration. 

If a woman is single with no 

Band, Belles 
to perform 

at Six Flags 

Eighty members of the Apache 
Band and 54 members of the 
Apache Belles will perform Sat¬ 
urday at Six Flags over Texas. 

The group was invited to open 
the new double loop roller coast¬ 
er, band Director Jack Smith said. 
The Belles will dance to the 
music, “That’s Entertainment,’’ 
“Mimi,” “Eyes of Texas Fan¬ 
fare’’ and “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas.’’ 

This is the second time the 
Band and Belles have performed 
at Six Flags. The group’s first trip 
to the park was two years ago 
when they opened the Shoot Out. 
Members of the group are en¬ 
thusiastic about what should be 
an exiciting trip, Smith said. 

They will leave Friday. 

You save 

40 % to 70 % 

on your entire 
clothing needs - 

SPORTSWEAR 
SHIRTS 
CASUAL WEAR 
SHOES JEANS 
VESTED SUITS 

MEN’S 

DISCOUNT 

SHOP 

1109 E. 5th 

Open 9 till 6 

Next to 
Payless Shoes 


dependents, the Social Security 
credits she earns count toward 
monthly benefits for the family 
she may have in the future, said 
Thomas Guy, district manager for 
the Social Security Administra¬ 
tion. 

This rule applies to both wom¬ 
en and men. But it is particularly 
significant to a woman simply 
because she may prefer to stay 
home while rearing children, Guy 
said. 

The amount of credit a woman 
needs generally depends on her 
age when she becomes disabled, 
dies or retires. If she stops 
working before she earns enough 
Social Security credits, no bene¬ 
fits will be payable. 

But credits she has already 
earned remain on her work rec¬ 
ord. And she can always go back 
to work and earn any additional 
credits she needs to get benefits. 

“One important thing to re¬ 
member about Social Security is 
to make sure your Social Security 


American Heart Association 
representative Roxanne Booker 
proposed a “bucket brigade’’ 
drive at the April 10 Student 
Senate meeting to help collect 
funds for heart disease research. 

Booker invited TJC organiza¬ 
tions to participate in the tenta¬ 
tively dated April 29 campaign in 
which students will collect money 
in buckets at major Tyler inter¬ 
sections. Those who would like to 
volunteer should call 561-6668 or 
visit 3613 S. Broadway, Booker 
said. 

In other business. Senate Pres¬ 
ident Todd Lyon reminded stud¬ 
ents forms for the “Run America 
Run’’ campaign at Texas Eastern 
University could be picked up at 
Student Activities Director B.J. 
Doggett’s office. 

Representatives were remind¬ 
ed they will elect an Apache 


record shows your correct name,*’ 
Guy explained. “Your employer 
reports your earnings under the 
name you give him.’’ 

Whenever a woman changes 
the name she uses in employ¬ 
ment—whether because of mar¬ 
riage, divorce or other reasons- 
she should report the change to 
Social Security. Otherwise, her 
earnings won’t be properly re¬ 
corded and she may not receive 
all the Social Security credit due 
her for her work. 

“Of course,’’ Guy added, “if 
she chooses to continue using her 
maiden name after marriage, she 


l’he practical background of the 
six instructors plus the work 
experience of 400 students is 
making mid-management a suc¬ 
cessful program, says chairman 
Eugene Miller. 

All six instructors have worked 


mascot at the April 24 meeting. 

A 30-minute filmstrip was also 
shown by Mary Knudson, be¬ 
havioral science worker at the 
Shriner’s Children’s Burn Insti¬ 
tute in Galveston, to kick off 
TJC’s second blood drive last 
Wednesday through Friday. 

Knudson, who has two children 
who were burned in a Nevada 
brush fire and was herself se¬ 
verely burned, said the Galveston 
institute depends on the contri¬ 
butions of TJC and “really ap¬ 
preciated*’ past drive donations. 

Shriner Buddy Story praised 
TJC as a “pioneer in blood 
drives. 

“TJC has started a trend in the 
state—in the nation—among col¬ 
leges. No university or junior 
college has ever contributed more 
to burn institutes than TJC,” 
Story said. 


must be sure to use her maiden 
name consistently throughout her 
employment.” 

Another area of Social Security 
payments women should know 
about is for household workers, 
Guy said. If a woman employs a 
household worker, it’s her job to 
see that wages she pays are 
properly reported. 

She must deduct Social Secur¬ 
ity contributions from wages, pay 
an equal amount as the employer 
and send them to the Internal 
Revenue Service with a report of 
total wages paid. The report form 
is available at any IRS office. 


in industry. They understand the 
business problems facing a new 
employee, problems that can’t be 
solved by reading a text book, 
Miller said. 

Students in mid-management 
“must work at an approved job 20 
hours a week for which they 
receive college credit,” Miller 
said. 

Work experience along with the 
practical information from their 
teachers provides the students 
with a head start. 

A mid-management graduate 
doesn’t automatically start work¬ 
ing in middle management, nor is 
he excluded from higher man¬ 
agement. 

A mid-management graduate 
may start on a job by driving a 
truck, carrying groceries or typ¬ 
ing. But when the opportunity 
arrives he will be ready for 
advancement. He doesn’t nec¬ 
essarily stop midway. When a 
position opens up in higher 
management he will again be 
ready, Miller explained. 

Persons from all walks of life, 
Miller said, take mid-manage¬ 
ment: Young people who plan to 
work in management. People 
already working, who wish a 
promotion. People who own their 
own business or wish to start a 
business. 

Of the 400 students some will 
just take one course. 


If a woman is married, she can 
get retirement payments either 
on her own record or on her 
husband’s. But, whenever a per¬ 
son is eligible for benefits on 
more than one work record, the 
benefit payable is equal to the 
larger amount. 

“A point to remember is,” Guy 
continued, “if a woman is entitled 
to retirement benefits on her own 
' work record and she receives 
reduced widows benefits between 
age 50 and 65, her own retirement 
benefit at 65 also would be 
reduced.” 


“If a person wants a promotion 
it is vital he understand the 
principles of management. The 
principles of human relations in 
management is most important- 
how to work with people to get the 
best production necessary.” 

The need for mid-management 
employees is growing. As busi¬ 
ness becomes more sophisticated 
employers are having a harder 
time finding qualified people. 

“Many companies have hired 
our graduates. Our people are 
working in retail stores, banks, 
manufacturing companies and all 
other facets of industry,” Miller 
said. 

Miller has been with TJC three 
years. For 16 years he was store 
manager with Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. Later he organized a young 
mens’ clothing store and man¬ 
aged it. 


Attention! 

Transferring TJC Coeds. 
Tyler PanheUenic presents 
“Let’s Talk Sororities” 
Coke party 3:30 p.m. Wed¬ 
nesday, May 24, First 
Christian Church. Yon and 
your mother invited. You 
will need to bring 12 wal¬ 
let-size pictures. 


HONORS DAY [continued from p. 1 ] 


Senate hears proposal 
to have heart drive 


Mid-management stresses job experience 


plaque, $300 Watson Wise In¬ 
centive Award and awards given 
in recognition of speech and 
drama State award winners. 

The T.B. Butler Publishing 
Company Journalism Key and 
Summer Internship Award will be 
given to an outstanding journal¬ 
ism student. The summer in¬ 
ternship consist of working as a 
reporter on the Tyler Courier- 
Times or. Tyler Morning Tele¬ 
graph. 

Awards will also be given by 
the departments of Agriculture, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigera¬ 
tion, Art, the Baptist Student 
Union, Biology, the Campus 
Christian Center, Data Process¬ 
ing and English. 


Also Farm and Ranch Man¬ 
agement, Fashion Merchandis¬ 
ing, French, German, Govern¬ 
ment, Graphic Communications, 
History, and Home Economics. 

Others are Journalism, Medical 
Laboratory Technology, Nursing, 
Ophthalmic Dispensing, Petrol¬ 
eum Technology, Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Physics, the Presbyterian 
Student Union, Psychology and 
Radiologic Technology. 

Also Recreation Leadership, 
Secretarial Administration (one 
year). Secretarial Administration 
(two years). Sociology, Speech 
and Drama, Surveying, Vocation¬ 
al Nursing and the Wesley Foun¬ 
dation. 


TEXAS 

EASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 


. . YOUR NEXT 
STEP TO A 
BETTER FUTURE 




1 


UPPER-DIVISION 

JUNIOR COLLEGE 

HIGH SCHOOL 



So you're finishing your junior college work 
. . . so what's the next step?-Texas Eastern 
University. TEU is an upper-level, coeduca¬ 
tional institution of higher learning offering 
junior, senior and graduate level course work. 
Presently, there are 46 baccalaureate and 12 
graduate degree programs offered to compli¬ 
ment your individual area of study. For more 
information about your future at Texas Eastern 
University, contact the Admissions Office at 
3900 University Blvd., Tyler, Texas 75701; 
or phone 214/566-1471. 
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Apache right hander Tom Brown pitches against Angelina. 
[Staff Photo by Mike Randall] ?Jt 


Apaches to meet Paris, 


By CHIPPER STILES 


By CHIPPER STILES 

A new era could be in the stars 
for TJC basketball. 

Following the tradition of ath¬ 
letic director Floyd Wagstaff and 
former Coach Randall Milstead, 
comes a Tylerite who may well set 
the stumbling Apaches back on 
their sore feet. 

The coach, Ned Fowler, has an 
undisputed reputation for win¬ 
ning ball games. 

In his coaching career at Robert 
E. Lee High School, Fowler led 
Lee to prominence among 4-A 
schools in the state. 

Compiling a 110-26 record in 
his stint at Lee, he won 70 of his 
last 75 games. 

Leaving behind a school like 
Lee and a record like that, could 
he regret the move? 

“No, not really,” Fowler said. 
“Lee was a great place for me, I 
had good friends and tremendous 
backing from everyone. The 
hardest thing was leaving behind 
my team and the faculty Tve been 
associated'with. 

“But TJC is, in my opinion, the 
best junior college in the state 
and one of the best in the nation. 
If I would have turned down the 
job I would have had many second 
thoughts in the years to come. 

“There was no question in my 
mind but to take the job offer. Fd 
always wondered about college 
coaching so I had to find out. I 
have not looked back because I 
will not allow myself to.” 

Fowler cites the changes from 
high school to college coaching as 
“getting out and getting the 
players. You have a short time to 
mold them into what you want 
them to be. In high school you 
had a kid for three or four years.” 

With the recruiting season in 
full swing, Fowler is on the road a 
lot and has not worked out much 
with the players. 

But what he has seen has been 
impressive. 

“I’m impressed with their at¬ 
titude and desire. They are very 
responsive and nice in every 
way,” Fowler said. 

“Our key players will probably 
be Art Housey, who is very 
physical; Clifton Simpson, a 6-5 
transfer from Sam Houston; and 
Danny Diaz (one of the Apaches 
leading scorers last year). The 
others have looked good in the 
spots I’ve seen them.” 

Classified 
|| Advertising f| 

Wanted: House sitter for 
July. Free Room offered in 
exchange for sitter during 
second summer session. Call 
Bridget Mann, 592-4698, or go 
by Jenkins Hall, Room 231. 

Wanted: A ride to Florida 
any time after June. Will 
share expenses and driving. 
Phone 592-9580. Jon Russell 
Galbreath. 

Room for rent for girl stud¬ 
ents, summer and fall se¬ 
mester. Wash and Dry facili-* 
ties. Kitchen privileges, mic¬ 
rowave oven. Air condition¬ 
ing. Call 597-4446 or go by 
2449 Devine. 


Fowler, a strong believer of 
dedication, determination and 
defense, plans to “coach my 
philosophy of the game which is 
to be fundamentally sound.” 

“I’ll teach basic things such as 
fundamentals and different parts 
of our offense.” 

About the type of offense TJC 
will run next season, Fowler said, 
“A lot depends on our personnel. 
We’ll run off the fast break if it is 
there and we can execute it 
properly. If not we’ll set the ball 
up.” 

On defense the Apaches will 
employ a full-court press with 
basically man-to-man coverage. 

The competition in next year’s 
TEC will be as close as it was this 
year, says Fowler. 

“Henderson County, Navarro 
and Lon Morris will be there, but 
teams like Panola, Angelina and 
Jacksonville Baptist are really up 
and coming teams. 

“Anyone in this conference can 
beat anybody else. At one time 
this was not true.” 

Fowler also believes, “You 
have to have a little luck to have a 
good team. The first year is an 
adjustment year with a lot of 
hit-and-miss situations. You 
know, Rome wasn’t built in one 
day.” 

The Apaches will carry 15-16 
players on their roster next year. 
So with the number of returning 
players down to around seven or 
eight there are some big holes to 
fill. 

“We’ll be recruiting up until 
the start of school next year, he 
; said. 


Bert Cruzan of Tyler and Nina 
Rogers of Big Sandy—broke their 
own records this year to win the 
30-minute run again in Fletcher 
Gibson’s physical education clas¬ 
ses. 

Last year Cruzan tied with Walt 
Terrell for top honors by complet¬ 
ing 29 laps. Rogers ran 17 laps to 
win first place in the women’s 
division and break her record of 
15 laps. 

The men’s division record 
holder, Cruzan improved his per¬ 
formance by running 30 laps, a 
total of five and a half miles. 

In the women’s division, Donna 
Crow from Chandler came in 
second with 16 laps. 

Steve McClendon from Troup 
and Steve Farris of Tyler each ran 
25 laps. 

David Wise from Tyler, ran 24 
laps. Mohammad Masoodinegad, 
from Iran ran 23 laps. 

Lui Wang and Julie Anderson 
from Tyler, each totaled 11 laps. 

TJC ribbons were awarded to 
the first four places. 

“It was surprising,” Gibson 
said, “Cruzan and Rogers set 
new performance records in spite 
of the cold weather.” 

The 30-minute run takes place 
twice a year. Gibson started it in 
1975. 

“I’m probably the only one who 
does it,” Gibson said. 

Gibson won the Southwest 
Conference mile championship in 
1940 at SMU. 

“I still run to keep in condi- 


would not want to recruit some¬ 
one who was not a credit to his 
school. We also look for talent, 
speed and quickness. 

“We have a real fine school 
here with a lot to offer, but when 
you compare us to Kentucky and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA) we fall a little 
short. But there is enough talent 
around. We’ll cover Texas and if 
we do not find what we want here 
we’ll venture out and see what 
else is available elsewhere.” 

Recruiting is just one of the 
reasons Fowler hopes to find an 
assistant coach by next year, 

“With an assistant, when one 
of us is on the road the other can 
take care of the off-season pro¬ 
gram. Also one is helpful in' 
scouting our opponents. 

So far in recruiting Fowler has 
talked with a lot of players who 
will visit campus in a few weeks. 

From Lee, Virdell Howland has 
expressed interest in TJC. So has 
John Tyler High School’s An¬ 
thony Lee. 

“Lee could be a super player. If 
he has the grades, though, he will 
go to a major college. If he does 
not, we have a chance,” Fowler 
said. 

The prospects of Housey, Lee 
and Howland on the same team 
are staggering. 

“Should we sign them they 
could play well on the same team 
with Housey. He is a fine young 
man and I’m looking forward to 
working with him, but it will take 
many hours of hard work.” 


tion,” Gibson said. 

“Being fit not only means 
having a body that looks good,” 
Gibson explained, “but having a 
strong engine inside to keep it 
operating.” 


The Apache baseball squad 
plays Paris Junior College at 1 
p.m. Saturday in Paris. 

The Tribe is 0-6 against the 
Dragons this season dropping 
their last double header 9-1 and 
6 - 0 . 

In a twin-bill against the Ange¬ 
lina College Roadrunners, the 
Tribe dropped two games 6-0 and 
8-3. 

In the first game Angelina 
scored twice in the fourth inning 
off starting pitcher Mark Smith 
and 4 runs in the fifth to secure 
the victory 6-0. 

Angelina starter Henry Mays 
held the Tribe to just four hits, 
one a double by second baseman 
Jackie Lloyd. 

Mays struck out 11 and walked 
two in his complete game. 

The Roadrunners in the fourth 
scored on an RBI triple by right 
fielder Joe Leutge with one out. 

Smith then got the side out with 
two fly balls. 

In the fifth, with one out gone, 


four runs including one earned 
crossed the plate ToTThe Road¬ 
runners. r « a • V 

The runs came *in ott two 
singles, a walk anchtwo Apache 
errors. 

Getting basehits &r TJC were 
Lloyd, first baseman Joe High- 
note, catcher LPagnel and 
designated hitter Greg Dallas. 

In the night' cap Angelina 
struck early in the first inning. 
Four TJC errors and four Ange¬ 
lina hits cost the Tribe -5 runs. 

Tyler scored in the fourth 
inning with the score 5-0 with four 
straight hits by Dagnel, short stop 
Stacey Bryce, DH Jay Malone and 
third baseman Johnny Villanu¬ 
eva. 

The big blow was a bases-load- 
ed double by Villanueva driving 
in all three baserunners. 

Starting pitcher Randy Clarke 
was relieved in the first inning by 
right hander Byron Hall. 

Hall held the Roadrunners 
scoreless until the fifth inning 
when Angelina converted four 
back-to-back basehits into 3 runs. 


In closing Fowler said he has 
“What we are looking for in a really been impressed with TJC’s 
recruit is the fine young man. We student body and faculty. 

J r ‘‘byownmark 
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Two ’77 jogging champions— 
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Civil War Relics 

Relics of the Civil War make history come alive in “Civil War 
and Reconstruction,” taught by Dr. Robert W. Glover, 
chairman of the history department. This 58-caliber rifle is a 
replica of the Enfield rifle Confederate soldiers carried during 
the war. They were made in Britain and had to be brought in 
past the Federal blockade. [Staff Photos by Jon Russell 
Galbreath] 

Glover takes c/ass 
back to Civil War era 


By JON RUSSELL GALBREATH 

With the arrival of spring, 
instructors may find student 
thoughts racing ahead to summer 
vacation. But Dr. Robert W. 
Glover is turning the thoughts of 
one class backward—back to the 
Civil War. 

For those interested in this 
period of American history Glover 
creates a relaxed atmosphere in 
his “Civil War and Reconstruc¬ 
tion” while he brings the events 
of the Civil War to life in the 
classroom. 

“A large amount of discussion 
and student participation is in¬ 
volved in the course,” Glover 
said. 

Many artifacts, ranging from 
correspondence to weapons, are 
brought into the class by collect¬ 
ors. One student even went to the 
Vicksburg battle site during 
spring break to look for Civil War 
relics. 

The course is accredited and 
will transfer to most state institu¬ 
tions, Glover said. 

It is a survey of the Civil War 
and reconstruction with the em¬ 
phasis on Confederate military 
operations during the war. It was 
designed for students with a 
specific interest in this era. 

The class came about as a 
result of the request of 30-40 
students. “I wanted to teach the 
course for some time but students 
petitioning for it caused it to be 
instated,” Glover said. 

East Texans have a natural 
reason for interest in the Civil 
War since the area was pretty 
heavily involved. 

Tyler had a Confederate ordi¬ 
nance plant, quartermaster de¬ 
pot, commissary depot, district 
headquarters and Camp Ford 
Prison which housed several 
thousand Union prisoners. 

Glover became interested in 
the Civil War as a TJC student 20 
years ago. The enthusiasm of a 
fellow student prompted him to 
read his first book on the subject 
and he has since been actively 
involved in studies of the war. 

Glover has authored “Tyler to 
Sharpsburg”—the war letters of 
two Tyler men in Hood’s Texas 
Brigade; co-authored “Camp 
Ford, CSA,”—a rare book about 
the prison camp, and edited 


“Tyler and Smith County, Tex¬ 
as”—a bicentennial history of the 
area. 

Glover’s dedication to civil war 
history is even evident on the 
nameplate on his office door. It 
reads Dr. “Robert W. Glover, 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., C.S.A.” 

Students think highly of Glov¬ 
er’s class. Tyler sophomore Lon 
Holden said, “I’m a history buff 
for one thing. Also, the regular 
history courses just skim over the 
Civil War which I consider the 
most traumatic period of Ameri¬ 
can history. This is the most 
interesting course I’ve taken in all 
of my school years. 

“Glover is an excellent teacher 
who doesn’t just lecture in dull 
monotones, but brings the course 
to life. I’m definitely learning a 
lot in this class and would urge 
others to take it.” 

Grand Saline freshman Mike 
Carroll also enjoys the class. “I 
just think it’s fantastic, really. It’s 
about one of the best classes I’ve 
had out here. I took it because I 
like history generally and partic¬ 
ularly the Civil War.” 

Although some instructors may 
lose their students to spring 
fever, Glover can only lose his to 
the past. 


By ROBERT HARRISON 

Tomorrow morning why not 
find out what’s happening in 
Bern, Germany, or Grimsley, 
England? 

Members of the Electronics 
Club can do just that with the ham 

radio station in George Pirtle 
Technology Center. 

Interested students have access 
to the station in their spare time 
and also when the club meets 
each Thursday, said Charles 
Cunningham, chairman of the 
electronics department. 

Amateur radio is a “multi-fac¬ 
eted field,” said Cunningham, 
who operates a ham radio in his 
home. 

What do you say to someone in 
England or Germany? 

“You say the same things 
you’d say to someone here. Give 
your name, talk about the weath¬ 
er, for example. Two people can 
become really good friends.” 

He displayed a book full of 
cities, names and call numbers 
from all over the United States 
and the world. 

Students who operate the sta¬ 
tion receive a lot of motivation, he 
noted. 

TJC has a 11,0-watt receiver 
and transmitter that has contact¬ 
ed “well over 100 countries.” The 
radio operates on several fre¬ 
quencies, while Cunningham’s 
personal radio is built for four 
channels. 

“We’ve had this equipment 
about 15 years,” but this semes¬ 
ter it has been more active. The 
college’s radio was built with 
commercial products from kits, 
while Cunningham’s is home¬ 
made. He remembers his own 
start in the hobby. 

“I was selling magazines in the 
late ’20s and won a telegraph in a 
contest.” He and a friend con¬ 
verted it to a telephone and he 
later decided to build a wireless 
radio set in 1932. “I got my 
amateur operator’s license in 
1938.” 

Although he is not as interested' 
in distance today, Cunningham 
spoke with Admiral Byrd’s expe¬ 
dition to the South Pole in 1939. 

“The man I talked with was 
riding in a snow tractor. He said it 
was 60-below there. He breathed 
into the air and I could hear the 
crackling in the microphone as it 
froze.” 

In 1947, the USS Grand Champ 
blew up in the harbor of Texas 
City. “For two days the ham radio 
was the only communication in 
and out of the city.” Cunningham 


operated a relay station on the 
outskirts of the city. 

Those who become operators 
“usually get interested in the 
electronics, in how it works.” 
CBers, Cunningham illustrated, 
operate mainly for fun. It’s when 
“they get interested *in what’s 
inside that box” that they become 
involved in radio. 

Requirements for operation in¬ 
clude learning the Morse Code 
and technically inspecting the 
radio. 

“Some people enjoy seeing 
how far they can communicate, 
while others talk to the same 


friends every evening.” 

“There are approximately 
250,000 ham radio operators in 
America,” said electronics in¬ 
structor Walter Fuller. 

About 90 percent of the opera¬ 
tors throughout the world speak 
English. Technologically advanc¬ 
ed nations, such as the United 
States and Japan, have the most 
ham radios. 

TJC offers non-accredited 
courses for ham radio operators at 
night, Cunningham added. 

Whether for a chat across town 
or across the Atlantic, ham radios 
can let you know what’s happen¬ 
ing. 


Survey in 5 sociology classes 
shows conservative leaning 


A survey of 100 students in five 
introductory sociology classes re¬ 
vealed a conservative trend on 
campus, says sociology instructor 
Linda Watkins. 

“The purpose,” Watkins ex¬ 
plained, “was to show students 
the steps involved in doing a 
survey, the sampling and tabu¬ 
lating the results.” 

Questions concerned both per¬ 
sonal background and social is¬ 
sues. 

Seventy-five percent of stud¬ 
ents questioned attend church 
regularly. 

Personal opinion answers 
showed: 

Ten percent approved the reg¬ 
ular use of marijuana, 18 percent 
were neutral and 72 percent did 
not approve. 

No one approved shoplifting, 3 
percent were neutral and 97 
percent did not approve. 

As for living together unmar¬ 
ried, 20 percent approved, 45 
percent were neutral, 35 percent 
did not approve. 

On the question of abortion, 23 
percent approved, 35 percent 
were neutral and 42 percent did 
riot approve. 

Equal rights for women was 
definitely a winner. Seventy per¬ 
cent approved, 18 percent were 
neutral and 12 percent did not 
approve. 

Twenty-four percent approved 
equal rights for homosexuals, 32 
percent were neutral and 34 
percent did not approve. 

Regarding sexual relations be¬ 
fore marriage, 19 percent ap¬ 
proved, 42 were neutral and 39 
percent did not approve. 


Fifteen percent approved of 
getting drunk at a party, 32 
percent were neutral and 53 
percent did not approve. 

In the next part of the survey 
students agreed on an hypothesis 
and tested it to see if it were true. 

The first hypothesis was, 
“church attenders will be less 
likely to approve of unmarried 
couples living together than those 
who don’t attend.” 

The survey did not support this 
belief. “Church attendance has 
no relationship to attitude toward 
unmarried persons living toget¬ 
her,” said Watkins. 

Another statement the students 
believed to be true was “church 
attenders will be less likely to 
approve of borrowing a term 
paper to turn in as their own than 
those who do not attend church.” 

This hypothesis was shattered. 
Five percent of church attenders 
approved of borrowing a term 
paper while none of the non¬ 
church attenders approved. 

Church attendance apparently 
has no influence on attitude 
toward borrowing a term paper. 

“However, the sample is too 
small for those who don’t attend 
church to make generalizations 
and projections,” Watkins said. 

Students particularly enjoyed 
creating the hypotheses and were 
amazed at how wrong they were, 
Watkins added. 

The study of sociology brings 
into focus the actual structuring 
of society and makes one realize 
why certain customs have devel¬ 
oped—and makes one wonder 
why society clings to customs no 
longer relevant, Watkins explain¬ 
ed. 


Instructor helps pen historical 'Omen' 


History instructor Linda Cross 
edited and helped to write the 
summer ’77 publication of the 
Chronicles of Smith County enti¬ 
tled “Omen.” 

Because Cross is originally 
from Omen, she was asked to do 
this project for the Smith County 
Historical Society. “I knew the 
people so they were freer to talk 
to me rather than a stranger,” 
Cross said. 

The book took one year to 
write. 

Cross began to collect informa¬ 
tion in the summer of ’76 and 
finished the summer of ’77. She 
interviewed people on the week¬ 
ends and after school. 

“1 really got serious about it in 
January and February. I inter¬ 
viewed people and everything to 
them was important. When the 
unusual happened they remem¬ 
bered it.” 


The book is divided into three 
sections: Old Omen, Summer Hill 
Select Sthool and 20th century 
Omen. 

Cross wrote the third section 
consisting of interviews with the 
Omen townspeople. 

Dispersed throughout the book 
is an Omen portfolio of photo¬ 
graphs collected by Cross. 

To supplement the illustra¬ 
tions, the book contains original 
sketches by A.C. Gentry. 

The book also contains plats 
and maps of the area at different 
dates, reproduction of old news¬ 
papers, information of three cem¬ 
eteries, a list of the justices of 
peace and 1890 census. 

When the town began in 1850 it 
was nqmed Canton. The name 
was changed to Omen in 1876 
because the establishment of a 
post office caused confusion with 
the other Canton in East Texas. 


The greatest misconception a - 
bout Omen is the belief that it was 
once the county seat of Smith 
county. It wasn’t, says Cross. The 
fact that the railroad did not go 
through Omen caused it to dry up 
and blow away. 

Information in the book would 
make for good genealogical re¬ 
search. 

Other published work of Cross 
in “Tyler and Smith Courity 
Texas; History Survey.” Cross 
was the co-author and editor with 
history instructor Dr. Robert 
Glover. 

Cross’ master’s thesis was 
written on Hampson Gray. He 
was a Tylerite who became a 
Texas diplomat and the first 
American in the League of Na¬ 
tions. 

Cross enjoys writing. “Writing 
would be fun if my family wasn’t 
ranked first. 1 have a responsi¬ 


bility to domestic life,” Cross 
said. 

Summer Hill Select School is 
the second section of her latest 
work. It is the main feature of the 
book, taken from Allyne Burton’s 
S.F.A. master’s thesis. The 
school was established by a 
Georgian school teacher, A.W. 
Orr. 

“For 25 years Professor On- 
devoted himself to making Sum¬ 
mer Hill Select School one of the 
outstanding private institutions in 
East Texas. Better school and 
greater educational advantages 
for all the children of Smith 
County were the objectives he 
attempted to fulfill. 

“The school grew to enroll 
some of the most prominent East 
Texans of the early 20th centu¬ 
ry*” 














